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When there s a rcal storm, the 
plows are out all night. But in the 
o\d days, opposite, the horses 
took ouer and rolled the roads. 


nu m\m mm, 

once rolled for sleighs, now 
cleared for cars and trucks, 
have been Paul Carrs job 
for thirty-six years. 
by Nancy Dingman Watson 
Photographs by 

Sonja Bullaty & Angelo Lomeo 









Paul Carr and his son planned thcir plowing routc at the town shcd. 


"JVJothing dramatic about plowing 
1^1 snów!” laughs Paul Carr. “Just 
go to bed at eight, wake up every hour, 
keep track of the storm warnings, and at 
k two inches and still snowing' you cali out 
the men and start plowing.” 

After thirty-six years of caring for Ver- 
mont village roads, sińce 1946 as road 
commissioner for the town of Putney, 
Paul has retired — not to a rocking chair 
but to a new career as race horse trainer. 
He enjoys talking about the old days. 

“I remember back in 35 when the 
South Wardsboro road near Newfane 
drifted in so deep, we had fifty men shov- 
eling. It was so deep, honest, when the 
men got warm they took off their coats 
and hung them on the telephone lines!” 

Back in those days Paul was the elected 
road commissioner for the town of New¬ 
fane. Winter road work had been done 
with four or six horses, hired from local 
farmers and hitched to a heavy roller. 

“People just weren’t in a hurry then,” 
says Paul. “The farmers didn’t want the 
roads plowed and sanded, they wanted 
them rolled so they could sled their logs 
to the mili and their milk to town. People 
just naturally expected to be snowbound 
for days at a time every winter and it 
didn’t really matter if it took us a while 
to get around town. Unless of course 
someone was sick or expecting a baby, 
then we'd go there first. But generally 
there wasn’t all this rushing around.” 

As morę people got automobiles and 
demanded plowed roads, the roller was 
abandoned, and a wooden, horsedrawn 
plow was built by the local blacksmith. 

“Worked pretty good,” says Paul, “and 


as far as I know we were the only town 
around to use one like it. It didn’t make 
a very wide track, morę like a cat track,” 
he laughs. “I remember one night a 
farmer called and said his road had drifted 
so bad he couldn't get his milk out. We 
worked back and forth with the wooden 
plow and six horses for a couple of hours. 
When we got all through the farmer looked 
at the track we’d madę and he shook his 
head. ‘Weil,’ he said, k you boys did the 
best you could. But you might as well 
have hitched those horses to a dust mop.’ 

“In those days we started plowing at 
seven in the morning and plowed ’til dark. 
We used the same horses all day, but we 
rested them in-between. In the spring and 
fali we scraped the roads just once with 
four horses — there was nonę of this end- 
less road work like you get today. 

“I never used oxen in road work. But 
lots of farmers used them. When the roads 


got real rutted, in snów or mud, and the 
ruts were too far apart for a yoke of oxen 
to walk in, they used what they called a 
slide yoke. It extended so the animals 
wouldn’t have to walk one in the rut and 
one in the high part of the road. 

“Mud? ITl say there was mud! There 
was a fellow up by Mapie Valley, had 
quite a mudhole out front of his house 
each spring. He used to take his team and 
haul cars out of the hole for fifty cents or 
a dollar. Toward summer when the hole 
showed signs of drying up, he’d wait 'til 
dark and then he’d haul a sap tank fuli of 
water out to the road and wet down the 
hole again, and he’d be back in business. 

“When I first came to Putney we had 
nothing but a crawler tractor. We had to 
build up from that. The following year we 
got a new four-wheel-drive truck. About 
’5 1 we bought an old power grader up in 
Norwich and the danged thing was so old 


















Long night of work is 
broken by stops to check 
equipment, for cojfee at a 
diner, the rescue of 
stranded motorists. In the 
morning drifted roads 
must be plowed again. 




it took me two whole days to drive it the 
sixty miles home. A few years later we 
bought another in Rutland and that one 
was just as bad. Now we’re pretty well set 
with a loader, two trucks, and a power 
grader with a wing attached. 

“Sometimes we plow eighteen, twenty, 
even thirty hours at a stretch. This’11 sound 
goofy, but I’ve proved it out over and 
over. Maybe we’ve been plowing sińce 
midafternoon into the middle of the night. 
When we start seeing fresh deer tracks in 
the road, we know the storm will end in 
an hour or so. You can almost bank on it. 

“Another funny thing,” he muses. 
“When you’ve plowed as many years as 
I have, you notice a difference in snow- 
flakes. Every storm they’re different. Ev- 
eryone knows they come big or smali, 
dry or wet. But you know, they change 
color, too. Sometimes in the headlights 
at night they look white. Sometimes they 
look real blue.” 

Paul shakes his head. “The real night- 
mare is a sleet storm. You get glare ice 
and the men on the sanders are really 
taking a chance when they go out. You 
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take a road like the High-O’ Biddy road 
in Putney — that steep hill and gorge 
and then a little bridge at the bottom — 
why, the truck might turn completely 
around. We’re just lucky no one has ever 
got hurt. I doubt people realize how dan- 
gerous an ice storm is for the road crew. 

“After a storm we try to open up the 
school bus route first and keep at least 
an hour ahead of the bus Schedule. I used 
to get an awful sense of responsibility be- 
cause I had to decide whether or not it 
was safe for the school bus to go out after 
a storm. If I thought it was too dangerous 
I called the superintendent and school 
was called off. 



“Trouble is, every snowstorm, people 
demand you do just a little bit better 
than the last time. If you’re plowing and 
you don’t have a breakdown, you look 
good. If a breakdown holds you up three 
or four hours, you start getting com- 
plaints, and your wife is by the phone and 
takes most of it. Somehow people in the 
last few years are morę impatient. 

“And,” says Paul, “they can’t do as 
much for themselves.” He tells about four 
husky boys whose bald-tired bus couldn’t 
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make it up the slippery Putney School 
hill. After Paul sanded past them they 
stopped him to ask what they should do. 

“Weil,” drawled Paul, ‘Tli tell you 
what, there’s two things you could do. 
You could either back out six feet onto 
that sand I just spread, or you could stay 
here until spring when the snów melts.” 

Morę typical of Paul is the night he got 
home at midnight after grueling hours of 
sanding in an ice storm. He put away the 
truck and came into the house to find a 
message from an old lady asking if Paul 
would please bring some sand and spread 
it in her yard, because it was slippery as 
the side of a bottle and she had to walk 
her dog, and they couldn’t either of them 
stand up. 

“What’d I do? I got back in the truck 
and took her up a little sand. It’s part of 
the job to do the best you can. . . cjOo 


















TALL TALES & TAXI DE RM Y 

attain the vcry peak oj art amony 
Vermont sportsmen at 
Philip Brooks s shop in Glovcr. 
by Jerome T. Robinson 
Photoyraphs by Hanson Carroll 














M orę trophy deer are shot at over 
the potbellied stove in Philip 
Brooks’s taxidermy shop in Glover than 
anywhere else in the State of Vermont. 
The close-lit, barn-like room, stuck all 
over with the heads of former wild ani- 
mals, and the red hats and checkered 
jackets of the current crop of story-tellers, 
is always hung with a blue veil of pipę 
smoke that screens the moment when 
truth ends and exaggeration brings its 
mysterious benefits to a narrator’s aid. 

On foggy, ghost-ridden, autumn eve- 
nings you may hear of another supernat- 
ural night when the hounds ran a coon 
that “would have weighed 75 pounds if he 
weighed an ounce!” Three hundred and 
fifty pound deer with antler racks that 
indicate a probable cross with caribou 
strayed down from far north barren lands 
stalk across a smoky horizon behind the 
stove. Once every so often a buck that 
would have gone 400 dressed ventures out 
of the gloom and then darts back to dis- 
appear apparently forever from the hills 
of Vermont. 

The ephemeral Vermont Panther, 
sworn to be extinct by many wildlife of- 
ficials, is so frequently seen by the ob- 
servers who gather near the warmth of 
Brooks’s stove that reports of the Pan- 
ther’s extinction evolve as a conspiracy 
plotted by gamę officials to hide the fact 
that the State is a veritable playground for 
the big cats. 

Glover's town meeting rages over the 
same stove for days prior to the annual 
event. It is here that terse Vermonters 
iron out their opinions and polish and 
hone them into the dry and brittle re- 
marks that will make the town meeting 
crackle with forthright arguments. 

The tali tales and the sharply stated 
opinions form the everyday background 
sounds in the little workroom where Phil 
Brooks and his assistants quietly trans- 
form sportsmen’s luck into everlasting 
examples of their outdoor expertise. It’s 
the only place I know where you can gath¬ 
er expert advice on how to hunt deer, 
how not to run a government and watch 
a man skin a fish at the same time. 

In this atmosphere, fraught with di- 
verging attitudes and unique opinions, 
tales of high adventure and belittling 
rebuttals, it seems impossible that a sim- 
ple sign could serve to unify the feelings 
of the group and bring them together un- 
der a common banner. 

Yet there it hangs on prominent dis¬ 
play and no man who entered the portals 
of Phil Brooks’s taxidermy shop has ever 
argued with its statement. The sign reads: 

“IF YOUR LAND IS POSTED, STAY THE HELL 
OFF MINĘ!” 


Phil Brooks, proprietor of this sports- 
men’s gathering place, works with his son, 
Al, and his granddaughter’s husband, 
Butch Currier, in what appears to be a 
somewhat cluttered but genuinely well- 
patronized natural history museum. 
School children come here on tours to 
see the stuffed animals, and they are just 
as welcome as the local and itinerant 
sportsmen who generally populate the 
shop in the old bobbin mili on the bank 
of the Barton River. 

Many sportsmen, operating under the 
surreptitious guise of spectators, stop at 


the taxidermy shop regularly to find out 
where the biggest trout are coming from, 
or the biggest deer, or the most salmon. 
Phil Brooks has this valuable information 
at his fingertips, for if trophies are being 
caught someplace, chances are the lucky 
sportsman will bring his catch to Brooks 
to have it mounted. When the big trout 
are moving into the rivers from their sum- 
mer feeding in the deep northern lakes, 
Brooks gets an early reading on the situa- 
tion. What’s even oetter, he can show you 
the kind of fish that have been caught! 

As Vermont’s only full-time, Profes¬ 
sional taxidermy shop, Brooks’s is the 
natural spot for all Vermont trophies to 
wind up as well as the trophies which 
Vermonters bring from farther afield. 

The sportsman’s grapevine transmits 
news morę quickly than you’d think. 


(Once on a hunting trip in the arctic 
barrens of far northern Quebec, an Indian 
guide told me of a large bear that had 
been killed on a nearby river just a few 
days before. Back in Vermont a week 
later I stopped at Brooks’s and heard a 
much morę elaborated account of the 
killing of that same bear. What's morę, 
Brooks had the bear skin in his freezer!) 

A quasi-travel agent in this respect, 
Brooks offers service to fish and gamę 
biologists, as well. Where else could a 
Vermont biologist collect as much infor¬ 
mation on the age and antler growth of 


big bucks or trophy black bears shot dur- 
ing the fali? Brooks mounts 300 deer 
heads a year and over 60 bears. 

The twinkle in Phil Brooks’s eyes be- 
lies an outwardly serious demeanor. He’s 
not above producing a biological freak 
for the sake of a good practical joke. 

Ever hear of the Memphremagog fur- 
bearing trout? Brooks has a specimen 
hanging on his wali and there’s no doubt 
about it; the fish has a fur coat as smooth 
as sealskin and there’s not a scalę upon it. 
“Only a few have ever been caught,” 
Brooks lies. “They bite on the coldest 
night of the year.” If you don’t believe it, 
go up and have a look at Brooks’s mount 
of the fur-bearing trout. It’s right on the 
wali by the antlered snowshoe rabbit. 

The cascading little Barton River tum- 
bles past the back of Brooks’s shop so 



Brooks takcs an order for a bearskin rug. 

At far left he and helpers 
shape deer heads with wooden forms. 
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closely that it actually undercuts one 
corner of the building. It’s a pretty little 
trout stream, but passersby are likely to 
get an outsized view of its fishing poten- 
tial unless they are sawy. 

It s not at all unusual to see a man 
walking up ffom the river one morning 
with a six or eight pound brown trout 
swinging from one hand. You might be 
passing by when he comes up from the 
river with a twenty pound salmon still 
drooling water. Big great northern pikę 
and huge brown and rainbow trout are 
hauled out of the river regularly. 

But don’t be fooled. The fish weren’t 
caught there, they were thawed there. 
Sportsmen send their trophy fish to Brooks 
in frozen State and they are kept frozen 
by Brooks until he is ready to work on 
them. 

When that time comes, the simplest 
way to thaw the fish is to tie it on a linę 
and let it swing in the fast current of the 
trout stream behind the shop. When the 
fish is thawed a booted taxidermist goes 
down to the river and brings it in. If the 
traffic is heavy on the road past the shop 
that morning and the taxidermist is in a 
gesting mood, he may carry a flyrod in 
one hand and walk nonchalantly through 
the public view on his way back to the 
workroom. 

Such procedures have raised the repu- 
tation of the Barton River’s fishing poten- 
tial to exceedingly high levels among 
some out-of-state sportsmen who rave 
to their friends back home about a secret 
little river they found up in Vermont 
where they have seen, with their own 
eyes, fishermen coming ashore with trout 
as long as your arm. 

However, it’s not all fun and games at 
Brooks’s. The taxidermy shop fiourishes 
on a reputation as one of the few places 
where you can still get excellent mount- 
ings done in the fine handcrafted, old- 
school, pre-assembly linę technique. 

Most everywhere else deer heads are 
mounted over mass-produced plastic 
forms. At Brooks’s each form is of cedar 
with a basswood center handmade by 
Brooks himself or one of his helpers. 
During the summer the men handcraft 
300 such forms in various sizes in ad- 
vance of the fali rush. Each form is then 
handfitted to the skin and skuli of the 
buck which is to be mounted. 

Smali animals likewise are mounted 
over wire and excelsior forms which 
Brooks and his men make specifically for 
the individual animals whose skins they 
will stretch and sew into place. 

In most modern taxidermy shops fish 
mounts are actually nothing morę than 
molded plastic reproductions of the fish 


you caught, spray-painted to simulate 
the markings which were on your fish’s 
skin originally. 

At Brooks’s a fish’s body conformation 
is exactly calibrated from all four sides 
and redrawn in blueprint patterns. Then 
Brooks or one of his men shapes, with 
jackknife and sandpaper, an exact wooden 
replica of the fish’s body. Over this hand¬ 
made, handfitted form, the real skin of 
your fish — the whole skin, right to the 
lips — is stretched. The skin is preserved 
with a coating'which brings out the nat- 
ural colors and only little details such as 
the bright red spots on a brook trout are 
retouched on the outside. In short, you 
get your fish expertly mounted rather 
than a phony-looking, plastic copy. 

No one learns these skills overnight. 
Philip Brooks has been at it 40 years and 
he says he hasn’t peaked yet. 

In 1930 Brooks hired on with Chet S. 
Phillips who had started the taxidermy 
business in Glover back in the early 
1900’s. His job progressed from cutting 
stock for mounting forms to making the 
forms themselves. For years he practiced 
on fish and animals he collected before 
ever doing a complete mount for a cus- 
tomer. By 1941, when Phillips died, 
Brooks had the knowledge to handle the 
entire business himself. He bought the 
business that year and has run it ever 
sińce. 

A Philadelphia sportsman who knew 
the ąuality of Brooks’s work once drove 
a fish all the way to his shop from north¬ 
ern Canada in order to assure proper de- 
livery. He has received fish and even 
bears in the mail from as far as California. 

In his 40 years of business Brooks has 
stuffed everything from star-nosed moles 
to musk oxen (and he’s been offered jobs 
involving gamę wardens and mothers-in- 
law). His mounts recreate the ferocity of 
charging grizzlies, the trusting curious 
gazę of a doe, the cautious study of a 
whitetail buck, and the baleful stare of a 
porcupine. 

In a way Philip Brooks is a sculptor; in 
a way, an artist. In other ways he is equal- 
ly the curator of a private museum, busi¬ 
nessman, stove-side philosopher, and 
overseer of a sportsman’s roundtable at 
which the tallest tales are told. 

Brooks listens to the tales day in and 
day out, and he always has the last word. 
For when he is finished with his work, a 
fish can never grow another inch no mat- 
ter who is telling the story. 


Probably morę monster fish and trophy 
animals are reported herc than 
anywhere else in Vermont. 
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THE SLED DOG DERBY starts appropriately at Derby Linę 

and wends the Quebec border, for a celebration 
oj international sport andfun. 

Story andpictures by David Bredemeier 


M ain Street in Derby Linę normally 
is pretty quiet, even on a Saturday. 
A business boom threatening the serenity 
of other sections of the State seems re- 
mote to this Canadian border town. 

But one Saturday in February looks 
special, even to a casual observer. Since 
Friday strange vehicles have been ap- 
pearing — trucks and trailers with home- 
built bodies, their sides covered with little 
doors and vent holes. The first clues to the 
coming excitement are seen on the vehicle 
roofs — dog sleds! 

Then the visitor notes that most towns- 
people are wearing yellow buttons which 
match a flapping Street banner: “Boundary 
Rotary lst Annual Sled Dog Derby.” 

Morę trucks park near the Haskell Li- 
brary to unload sleds, tether Huskies and 
prepare harnesses, collars and ganglines. 
Officials set up a start-finish linę right on 
the border. And it seems that every able- 
bodied man and dog in town is on hand to 
watch the preparations and meet the 
mushers, as the drivers are called. 

The idea began with Fred Robertson, a 
Quebec enthusiast who used to travel 


forty miles by dog sled to court his wife. 
Fred’s train of thought naturally led to 
the notion of an international sled dog 
race, sińce Derby Linę, Vermont and 
Rock Island, Quebec share a Main Street, 
a library-opera house and many families. 

Moreover the towns share just the or- 
ganization to sponsor such an event — 
the Rotary Club of the Boundary. It was 
the first international Rotary Club ever 
organized, back in 1936, and it’s always 
been concerned with the welfare of the 
international community. 

Fred showed the Rotary how the border 
towns were ideally located between two 
major sled dog clubs, the Laurentian in 
Montreal and the Down East in Maine, 
and how a dandy course could be laid out 
along the U.S.-Canadian border. 

The Rotarians became the enthusiastic 
sponsor, and everybody along the border 
helped to make the Derby a success. 

The clubs provided race officials and 
teams. Necessary roads were closed off. 
Border customs eased normal regulations 
for the events. Volunteers with snow- 
mobiles kept the course packed. 


By Saturday morning, the 14th, every- 
thing seemed to be running smoothly on 
Main Street as spectators, mushers, dogs, 
children, photographers and officials 
prepared for the noon start. 

The races are divided into three classes: 
3-dog teams for children and novices, 5- 
dog teams and 8-dog teams for the ex- 
perienced mushers. They start at two- 
minute intervals, race out to a turnaround 
point and back to the start linę where 
they are scored on their elapsed times. 

The course distances vary with the 
teams’ size. The 3-dog teams run three 
miles, the 5-dog class nine miles, and the 
8 s a tough, up-and-down fourteen miles. 

The hard-packed snów course takes 
the teams down selected streets in the 
town, through dense woods, open fields, 
around tricky downhill corners and 
through narrow fence openings — every 
obstacle a musher could ask for. 

As the noon start approached many of 
the spectators had their big surprise when 
Dom Blodgett from Maine opened his 
dog trailer. They didn’t see the difference 
right away, but they heard the baying and 
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Derby instigator Fred 
Robertson polishes his 
sled runners, and soon 
Rick LegaulFs Huskies 
are pounding down 
from the Church Street 
start. Out on the 
14-mile course Dong 
Perry of Lachine, 
P.Q. pilots his 8-dog 
team around a tricky 
bend. 
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Race official helps a 
musher untangle his team 
which had headed off 
the set course. 

At right Dom Blodgctt's 
amazing hoiuids roar 
around an International 
boundary marker. Below 
Robertson 1 s 5-dog Husky 
team shows its winning 
style in open going. 
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yelping of hound dogs\ These Walker 
coon hounds have been used to draw 
sleds for many years, though they’re not 
common. Hounds often are the despair of 
Husky mushers, because they are larger 
and faster over moderate distances, though 
they don’t have the Huskies’ stamina or 
ability to withstand severe cold. The 
hounds might win a 15-mile race but fali 
back if the distance were 20 miles. Or if 
they race on successive days, the hounds 
are apt to be slower the second day, while 
the Huskies might be faster. So in races 
of moderate length and where teams are 
limited to an exact number of dogs — as 
at Derby Linę — the larger hounds have 
an edge. But in unlimited racing the Hus¬ 
ky teams can hołd their own by using up 
to 16 dogs. 

When a sled reaches the starting linę 
several stewards help the musher hołd his 
dogs until the signal is given. Then, with 
a push and a yell, the team races down 
Church Street at amazing speed — even 
the kids with 3-dog teams. They may not 
climb the hills that fast, but they certainly 
enjoy that first downhill run! 


Spectators, guided by their program 
maps, drive to other parts of the race 
course. From a highway bridge teams 
can be seen entering a field, approaching 
a river which they follow under the bridge 
and then disappearing into the woods to 
the east. There is one corner by an inter- 
national boundary marker which is down¬ 
hill from both directions. Several sleds 
spilled there when the mushers were un- 
able to slow their dogs enough. Another 
problem was keeping the dogs on the 
right course. If a lead dog heads the wrong 
way across an open field it’s a real job to 
get the whole team redirected. 

The mushers’ greatest fear is getting his 
team tangled with another while they are 
passing. By the time he’s straightened out 
he’s likely blown the race. So a winner 
not only needs a fast team. He has to have 
it under control. 

Dom Blodgett won the 8-dog class 
with his amazing hounds. They ran up 
hills that reduced the Huskies to a panting 
walk, and with enough energy to spare to 
bay all the way. On Sunday they were the 
last team to start and the first to finish, 


running the 14 miles in 94 minutes. Any 
joggers want to take a crack at that? 

Second place went to another hound 
team that might have been as fast, but 
which lost time when the sled overturned. 
Young David Hurd won the 3-dog class, 
also with hounds. And Fred Robertson 
was the popular winner of the 5-dog event 
with Huskies. His faithful old lead dog’s 
sawy makes up for any lack of power. 

Saturday evening the Derby’s focus 
turns to Stanstead College for the Mush- 
ers’ Bali. After a buffet supper Rotary and 
town officials take turns praising every- 
body’s efforts. Then the Derby Queen is 
crowned, the raffle winners announced 
and a round of applause given to Derby 
founder Fred Robertson. Then the floor 
is tumed over to dancing and partying in 
a merry, winter festival atmosphere. 

This winter everyone on the border is 
looking forward to the second Annual 
International Sled Dog Derby, and they 
all —Quebeckers and Vermonters, mush¬ 
ers and Rotarians, Huskies and hounds — 
are inviting everybody to come up Feb- 
ruary 13, 14 and see it all for himself. c CK 
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LIYING HERITAGE 



CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

DIRECTOR, VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Pawky Humor 


A few years ago the distinguished British writer, Elspeth 
Huxley, used the work pawky to describe a Vermonter’s 
sense of humor. We discovered this is an old Scottish word that 
means “cunning” and “sly,” and in dialectal usage it means 
“saucy” and “forward.” These definitions may seem contradic- 
tory, but we’ve decided that pawky is an apt word to characterize 
Vermont humor. 

We’ve also ruminated on an item in Yermont Life several is- 
sues ago about the Iow sale of practical joke devices in Vermont 
(sneezing powder, fake snakes, etc.). A market analysis had in- 
dicated that people in Vermont and Maine bought less of these 
joke items than in other States of the Union. Outlanders who 
have encountered terse and grim-faced Vermonters might con- 
clude from this that Vermonters had no sense of humor what- 
soever — not even one that's pawky. 

The truth of the matter, we feel, is that Vermonters are mas- 
ters of the art of the put-on — that type of story told slyly with 
a straight face, that either feigns ignorance or leads a listener 
forward to believing a preposterous tale that he should have 
morę sense than to accept. Some of the most popular tales in 
Yermont Lifes recent book, Mischief in the Mountains, orig- 
inated as put-ons. 

Today the put-on is practiced regularly by Vermonters. In a 
cunning way they test their fellows as well as outlanders by 
leading them on in deadpan fashion to contrive an account that 
is, after reflection, clearly dubious and intentionally misleading. 
The truth usually does not dawn on the victim until after he is 
duped. 

The Postboy of Yermont Life was a victim of a put-on when 
he reported the story about the elephant at a roadside animal 
farm that sat on a red Volkswagen because it had been trained 
to sit on a red stool. “Weil,” he admitted later, “the Postboy has 
been victimized with a stock story, which is at least seven years 
old and which has been told as far away as Helsinki, Finland. 
Hereafter the Postboy promises to exercise morę skepticism, 
especially when school teachers report it as Gospel.” 

Yermont Life had its revenge, however, when the front cover 
illustration for the spring, 1969, issue showed what appeared to 
be beech leaves growing from a sugar mapie. Perceptive leaf- 
watchers noted the trunk of one tree was hidden behind the 
other. But Yermont Life maintained it really was a newly-dis- 
covered hybrid tree, the “beeple.” 

Students of Vermont history and folklore have found ex- 
amples of the put-on in our past. Professor Richard Dorson, a 
prominent folklorist at Indiana University, gave examples in 
his classic study of New England Folklore, “Jonathan Draws 
the Long Bow.” Here is one story which Dorson traced to 1851: 


“A Frenchman, near the Canada linę, in Vermont, sold a 
horse to his Yankee neighbor, which he reconimended as being 
a very sound, serviceable animal in spite of his unprepossessing 
appearance. To every inquiry of the buyer respecting the quali- 
ties of the horse, the Frenchman gave a favorable reply — but 
always commenced his commendation with the depreciatory 
remark: ‘He not look ver good.' The Yankee, caring little for 
the looks of the horse, of which he could judge for himself, 
without the seller’s assistance, and being fully persuaded, after 
minutę inspection, that the beast was worth the moderate sum 
asked for him, madę the purchase and took him home. A few 
days afterwards he returned to the seller, in high dudgeon, and 
declared he had been cheated in the quality of the horse. ‘Vat is 
de mattaire?' said the Frenchman. ‘Matter!' said the Yankee, 
‘matter enough — the horse can't see! — he is blind as a bat!' 
‘Ah,’ said the Frenchman — ‘Vat I vas tell you? — I vas tell 
you he vas not look ver good — be gar, I don't know if he look 
at allT ” 

A morę familiar example of the Vermont put-on was told for 
several years in Woodstock. Because Admirał George Dewey 
vacationed there it was customary for natives to inform tourists 
that the Woodstock town green was intentionally designed in the 
oval shape of a battleship to honor the hero of the battle of Ma¬ 
nila Bay. 

Today the put-on is practiced in subtle ways. For example a 
native may tell a tourist that the lowest mountain in Vermont 
has been declared an historie site. Mount Independence in Or¬ 
well, a peninsula jutting into Lakę Champlain, is an official his¬ 
torie site of the State of Vermont. But this designation was not 
because of the Iow elevation, but because it was an important 
troop encampment during the Revolutionary War. The Ver- 
monter doesn't explain this, of course. 

Another specimen relates to Leslie M. Shaw, a member of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s cabinet, who wanted very much to succeed 
Roosevelt in the White House. Shaw was born in Morrisville, 
Vermont, near an elevation called Buli Moose Mountain. Un- 
suspecting receivers of this tidbit might conclude that Shaw so 
named the mountain when Teddy Roosevelt created the Buli 
Moose Party, trying to ingratiate himself. Not so: the mountain 
was named long before. 

And of William Howard Taft, a natural put-on is to remind 
visitors who drive through Taftsville that the famous Tafts came 
from Vermont. The inference, of course, is that they came from 
Taftsville, when in fact it was Townshend. 

Related to this is a tendency to act as if we didn't know our 
own towns and cities. Some Vermonters are experts at confus- 
ing Richmond and Richford, Hartland and Hartford, Waterville 
and Waterford, Pittsford and Pittsfield, and Shelburne with 
Sherburne and Sheldon, etc. 

Sometimes the put-on is practiced in silence. When a visitor 
from New York City muses that Lakę Champlain probably flows 
southward into the Hudson, the Vermonter often lets him live 
with his ignornance rather than point out that it flows northward 
into the Richelieu and St. Lawrence. 

Some Vermonters feel an irresistible urge to respond like 
stock rustic countrymen when accosted by tourists for road di- 
rections. Asked how to get to Burlington, one Montpelier resi- 
dent gives slow and deliberate directions on how to get on the 
superlative Interstate highway, but without identifying it as 
such. Then he concludes cautiously, and with a tracę of uncer- 
tainty in his voice: “You should have hard-top all the way.” 

Thus the put-on allows Vermonters to continue in their 
pawky ways. And the reason why they don’t buy many practical 
joke devices is that they don't need them. One way or another, 
verbally or otherwise, they are making their own. c Oo 
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The deep cold of winter, 
instead of marking the end for 
many of onr birds, insects, 
and animals, really is their 

flf ijf£ 

by Ronald Rood 
Drawings by Robert Candy 


A friend visiting from Florida was 
wild about an apple orchard near 
us, and he raved so about it that I sent 
him a couple of little Mclntosh trees the 
following spring. 

That was thirteen years ago, and I 
hadn’t heard about his trees recently. So 
last summer I asked how they were doing. 

“Oh, they did fine for a couple of years, 
Ron. TheyYe kind of spindly, although 
they’re twenty feet tali. But when do I get 
any apples?” 

I hated to tell him, but they'd probably 
never bear fruit. What the trees needed 
was what our Vermont trees get running 
over: a good cold sleep. In the exuberant 
Florida climate his trees were growing 
themselves to death. 

Flis case wasn’t surprising, for in spite 
of opinion to the contrary, there is some- 
thing good about winter. And it’s not 
merely that it’s a resting period. Winter is 
just as important to many living things as 
summery days. The lives of many plants 
and animals are planned around the 
freezing cold as much as around warmth. 

The Vermont trees in Florida haven’t 
rested for thirteen years and probably 
never will. Vermont’s celebrated sugar 
mapie, another example, will grow (if you 
fuss with it) down to the Carolinas. But 
it produces very little sap, sińce the wild 
leaps in temperaturę — from near zero to 
forty degrees in a few hours — are miss- 
ing. Lacking the pulsations of its vital 
tluids it becomes just another tree. Often 
it doesn’t even color its leaves in the fali 
and drops them still green. 

Many pieces in the patchwork of a. 
northern landscape wouldn't be there at 
all if it weren't for winter. A number of 
seeds won't germinate until they’ve been 
frozen — in a kind of ripening process. 
Sumac heads have to thrash in the bliz- 
zards bcfore their seeds will sprout in the 


spring. Milkweed pods jerk and bow in 
the bitter gales all winter. Bit by bit they 
release their parachutes of tiny living 
cargoes: The fragile brown confetti of 
the birch seeds scatter out of their catkins 
and skim across the snów, as do the heli- 
copters of mapie, ash and box elder. 

Try planting almost any of these seeds 
after they’ve been kept a few months — 
as in the wild — but without benefit of 
the wild winter days. They'11 sprout in- 
differently if at all. 

Even the rawness of ice, slush and 
freezing rain is necessary to the ever- 
green cones, which open and shut like 
Venetian blinds with changes in tempera¬ 
turę and moisture — this action releasing 
their seeds. Hard nuts like the hickory 
and butternut lie on frozen ground ab- 
sorbing icy water with every thaw. They 
swell and split as the frost works at their 
seams and ridges with pressures of seven 
tons to the square inch. With the coming 
of spring the flinty shells are weakened so 
they can release the tender plants. 

Witch-hazel capsules, triggered by the 
first hard freeze, spring open and throw 
their seeds as far as thirty feet. You can 
hear a sharp snap as the hard little seeds 
are propelled. Without the ice crystals to 
split their seams, the capsules would stay 
shut. 

Winter’s time clock Controls many 
buds, too, such as the service berry or 
shadbush. If you pick winter shad branch- 
es and take them inside in the hope of 
forcing them to early bloom, you'11 sel- 
dom get morę than a few leaves. But if 
you wait until late March or April, when 
their winter sleep is nearly done, they’11 
blossom in great shape. They require just 
so much winter. 

Many maples, cherries and viburnums 
behave this way. Willows, poplars and 
hazel are less fussy. Elms and alder are 












in between. Apparently each species has 
an inborn cold requirement, somewhat 
like the “degree days” expected in a nor- 
mal season. Edwin Way Teale in Wander- 
ing Through Winter points out that the 
amount of cold needed by various forms 
of life can be measured. Apple trees, for 
instance, need between nine hundred and 
a thousand hours of cold below forty-five 
degrees before they resume normal 
growth. Since the flowers need fewer 
hours than the leaves, apple blossoms 
appear first. 

Plants, rooted to the spot, have incor- 
porated winter into their lives as they 
find it. Animals and birds, being mobile, 
can adjust morę widely. Some, of course, 
go South and escape it all. Yet thousands 
of Northern birds, fish, mammals, insects 
and worms stay and live with winter, ac- 
tually morę as a friend than an enemy. 
The marvelous ways these creatures fit 
into a seemingly hostile landscape re- 
calls a swimming instructor’s remark: 

“You swim through the water, boys — 
not above it.” 

So it is with the living things in winter: 
they immerse themselves in it instead of 
fighting it. 

Many creatures then live morę active 
lives than in summer. The snowshoe hare 
revels in the cold, his huge, fluffy feet 
supporting him in the deepest drifts as he 
bounds through the icy moonlight. By 
morning, to look at the tracks, you’d 


think there has been half a dozen hares 
at least. 

Take the same hare South and he'11 
soon drop out of the picture. His diges- 
tion is too slow to make the change. His 
coat is too heavy for the gentler climate. 
He has to have a cold, snowy winter. 

In the marshes and creeks and along 
the pond edges, geese and ducks stand 
barefoot on the ice, their feet insensitive 
to cold. If they’re dabblers, they tip up in 
the shallows while ice tinkles along the 
shore. If they’re diving ducks they un- 
concernedly disappear for minutes at a 
time. They’re not minding it at all, and 
if they can keep a patch of open water 
they may stay all winter. 

The key is the double suit of garments 
they wear. Like other winter birds their 
smooth outer feathers overlap like shin- 
gles on a roof — to cut wind and mois- 
ture. A downy suit of winter underwear 
serves as snug insulation. This inner layer 
of feathers is so dense it is almost impos- 
sible to part it. 

The ruffed grouse develops special 
winter feathers, with a second downy off- 
shoot at the base of the main body feather. 
Hence the bird actually would be at a 
disadvantage without a cold season to fit 
it. For many winter birds the temperaturę 
goes from sub-freezing through about an 
inch of thick feather layer to morę than 
a hundred degrees of body temperaturę. 
Smali wonder that early homes were in- 


sulated with feathers, and that goose- 
down sleeping bags are the warmest of 
all. 

Snów itself is a big help too. Read a 
thermometer on a bitter day and then 
bury it a foot below the surface of a drift. 
Bring it out after ten minutes and you’11 
find a difference of fifty to sixty degrees. 

Deer and moose often bed down in the 
snów in a sheltered spot nonę the worse 
for it, if they have sufficient food nearby. 
The grouse, like its Western prairie chick- 
en cousin, sometimes dives full-tilt into a 
snowdrift, there to remain in comfort 
while the storm rages harmlessly above. 

Fieldmice burrow through this world 
of perpetual calm, hidden by the warming 
coverlet, safe from a host of enemies. The 
same snów covers the low-growing berries 
and greenery, keeping them firm and ed- 
ible until released by a late-winter thaw. 
It’s almost as though the snów had pur- 
posely set a table for the awakening hiber- 
nators. 

Insects and spiders in the soil survive, 
like many other creatures, by jumping 
into winter rather than trying to rise 
above it. They lie in the cold, as stiff as 
plastic toys, safe until spring. Pry a spider 
from beneath a slab of bark and it appears 
dead, but warm it in your hands for a 
moment and it springs to life. Split a rotten 
log and hundreds of carpenter ants tum¬ 
bie out like black seeds. Puli apart an old 
bird’s nest or the dried head of a weed 
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The hibernating bear sleeps restlessly in his protected den. 


and you’ll discover a tiny, slumbering 
zoo. 

How can these diminutive creatures 
lie in the sub-zero chill without freezing 
solid? They put antifreeze in their radia- 
tors — literally. 

Teale’s book about winter tells how 
some insects go about weatherproofing 
themselves. By manufacturing as much 
as ten per cent glycerol in its body, a 
carpenter ant is protected against the 
cold like an automobile radiator. Indeed, 
glycerol is a close relative of ethylene 
glycol, the common auto antifreeze. 

The manufacture of glycerol in the 
ant is triggered by the onset of cold 
weather. It ąuickly builds up to the ten 
per cent level if the cold continues, and 
just as quickly it fades away if the insect 
is warmed. During the summer it disap- 
pears completely. Other insects similarly 
alter or concentrate their body fluids to 
meet winter’s challenge. 

Able to bank their tiny fires for the 
winter months, many creatures slip into 
oblivion at the drop of a temperaturę. It’s 
not as unattractive a prospect as it seems, 
and today surgeons have borrowed from 
naturę to use hypothermia (reduced body 
temperaturę) in their tasks. 

In cold storage for half the year, many 
creatures stretch their lives in proportion. 
The deathlike sleep of hibernation often 
catches a New England chipmunk before 
it can produce a second litter. In the 
deep South, on the other hand, it some- 
times manages three litters a year. The 
Northern chipmunk, however, makes up 
for it. It may live for eight years against 


four or five years in the warm South. 

The bullfrog is another example. In 
Louisiana he can go from egg to adult 
in a single year. But in Vermont it takes 
him two years, sometimes three. 

How does this happen? Are there just 
so many animal-days, like man-hours, to 
put into the business of being alive? Is 
there an allotted span of heartbeats-per- 
lifetime to use up, slowly or rapidly, de- 
pending upon where a creature lives? 

It s hard to get an answer, partly be- 
cause few animals or plants die of old age 
in the wild. Enemies, disease and compe- 
tition from one’s own kind take a con- 
stant toll. 

Not all animals that hibernate, sleep 
with equal soundness. A woodchuck in 
true hibernation can be dug out of his 
den and rolled across the floor without 
awakening. But don’t tamper with a 
sleepy black bear! 

Nevertheless, life is boundlessly op- 
timistic. The Balsam fir creeps up the 
cold slopes of a mountain, clinging to 
timberline rocks and a few handfuls of 
soil. Gnarled and stunted, a knee-high 
specimen may be a hundred years old. 

Can it be called “young” because it’s 
had only a fraction of the actual growth- 
days of its tali relative in the valley? 

Again, it’s hard to say. Take this little 
mountain-top patriarch and plant it in a 
sheltered glen. It may grow as much in a 
single year as it did in two decades be¬ 
fore. But now it has different battles to 
fight — disease, insects, water conditions 
— that may not have troubled it before, 
and it may die within a year. So twenty 


mountaintop (or Northern) years may, in¬ 
deed, represent one valley (or Southern) 
year, all things being equal. The trouble 
is that all things arerit equal. 

Actually, even life in warm climates 
has its “winter.” Desert plants curl up or 
shed their leaves or retire behind waxy 
coatings for a period of rest. Some seeds 
won’t germinate until they’ve been through 
a blistering drought — a hundred-degree 
“blizzard.” And in less severe climes al- 
most every plant and animal runs on its 
own program. The overlapping of all 
these separate schedules makes for a con- 
tinual growing season. 

Life’s need for winter serves also as a 
marvelous safety device. With this built- 
in “hołd,” living things don't accidentally 
get hoodwinked by a prolonged autumn 
and start out as though it is spring. Win¬ 
ter must come first. 

Humans may go South if they want to, 
or snuggle into long-handled underwear. 
Later they may grasp at hopeful signs, 
like optimistic pussy willows or insom- 
niac groundhogs. But remember that for 
many Vermont denizens the wintery 
blasts really are friendly zephyrs. 

At least that’s the way the wild things 
seem to have it worked out. Instead of 
flailing against winter, they’ve altered 
their existences accordingly. It's part of 
their lives. Indeed, they are the better for 
it, having developed the fine tuning and 
the hairtrigger responses demanded by 
an exhilarating life in the cold. For, as 
with all living beings — even ourselves 
— they are ęften brought to their best 
through struggle and adversity. tO? 
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THE WARMING GLOW OF 
VERMONT’S SNOWTIME 

is a feeling of the heart, and it comes through the eyes of 
those, perhaps, looking over a village, hushed and mantled 
with newly-fallen snów, as in this photograph in black and 
white by Gregory Smith. Although the temperaturę may stand 
well below zero, the tinted hght of early morning, as in the 
farmscape near Johnson by D. H. Donnelly, Jr., shines 
through the suspended frost crystals and etches each detail 
with new clarity, bringing to the shivering witness an inner 
warmth of beauty perhaps not felt before. At other times, the 
winter’s backdrop of unifying snów cover accents old build- 
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ings, which, in the competition with spring, summer and 
autumn’s colors, had been overlooked. Such are the lines of the 
Cambridge barn and staunch brick house filmed by D. H. 
Donnelley, Jr., during a January thaw, John Bclding’s well- 
stocked woodshed, the old carriage barn near Orwell photo- 
graphed by Janet Mulhns. In a landscape, also, such as this 
North Pomfret scene filmed by Winston Pote, homes, colored 
yariously and placcd just so, add to winter’s appcal and beauty. 
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Vermont’s winter proves that man isn’t always 
at odds with natural beauty. At the left, 
by Carsten Johnson, is the Evans farm in 
Barnet and Peacham. Below is a virgin pine 


grove ncar Cambridge, photographed by Harry 
Cunningham, and Renzo Palmerini’s logging 
scene in Proctor. The winter farmyard near 
Woodstock was recordcd by Cecile Briggs. 
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Vermont’s snowtime is something to enjoy as 
well as to view. Skiers may come smali, 
as in the Putney setting filmed by Patricia 
Whitcomb, or fast, as shown at Stratton 
by Hubert Schriebl. But the old yillages 
such as Randolph Center, photographed 
by Charles Smith, hołd the beauty of peace 
and winter quiet, as does the landscape 
recorded near Jay Peak by Tom Emrich. 
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Hiram Wood'sfine fartu is in South Kirhy. The North Kirby 


uiew at left looks toward the notch of Lakę Willoughby. 


KIRBYS SEPARATE WORLDS 

are split, as in many another Vermont town, 
by a mountain ridge, which for generations 
has dominated the lives of the farming families. 

Story & photographs by Stephen T. Whitney 


as a figurę of speech, over the moun- 
tain sums up rather handily the 
business of getting about Vermont. No 
matter where one starts, sooner or later 
there is a mountain to be crossed, or 
gone around. To reach the mountain, in 
some instances, requires a bit of travel. In 
others, it is as simple as going from one 
town to its neighbor. In Kirby, it is just 
a matter of getting from the north end 
of town to the south end. And vice versa. 

Favored as we may be with hindsight, 
it remains difficult to divine the logie 
which shaped many Vermont towns. For 
Hopkinsville (now Kirby), it was an 
outright case of left-overs. Roswell FIop- 
kins, a prominent Citizen of Vergennes, 
discovered a tract of some 1 1,264 un- 
claimed acres while he was serving as 
Secretary of State under Governor Chit- 
tenden. Surrounded entirely by earlier 
grants, its tidy, diamond shape did not 
reflect the character of its topographic 
features: tumbled terrain spreading out 
from the mountain which supported its 
northern cusp. 



The difficult mountain road 
linking North with South 
Kirby is abandoned in winter. 


But what of the rationale that prompted 
the Vermont Legislature in 1807 to sep- 
arate the 2,527-acre parcel known as 
Burkę Tongue from Burkę and, append- 
ing it to FIopkinsville, to bring forth the 
new town of Kirby? It is hard to accept 
the notion that in its deliberations prior 
to the action, the august body knew 
nothing of the natural features that would 
disjoin such a union so effectively. Writ- 
ing some years later in her Vermont His- 
torical Gcizetteer, Miss Abby Maria 
Hemenway observed of Kirby: “Near 
the centre of the town there is quite a 
mountain-ridge which somewhat divides 
the business of the town.” In 1807, Burkę 
Tongue was as much divided from Hop- 
kinsville as North Kirby is from South 
Kirby today. 

For a number of years, the citizens of 
Kirby were quite successful in bridging 
the mountain ridge that separated the two 
ends of town. A road was cut over the 
mountain and it served adequately as long 
as men were content with the unhurried 
pace of oxen. The town house was built 
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The succession of generations on the same family 

farms has given Kirby its strength and character . . . 


ALBERT TAYLOR— 

O VE R THE MOUNTAIN 

Albert Taylor considers himselfafortunate man. 
From his dooryard, he surveys a scene that has 
been a constant part ofhis Uje. The big, shingled 
barn on the knoll across the way is Donald 
Ranney’s. Below it on the brow of the hillside is 
Lone Pine Farm, Maurice Wood’s place. On 
another hillside toward Kirby Mountain, Hiram 
Wood’s farm is set in the middle oj its sloping 
pastures. Beyond it, nearer the mountain, 
stands the Herbert Wood farm. The school- 
house is at the crossroads, near his ownfarm, 
and above it, ouerlooking the schoolhouse, the 
cemetery. Behind is Albert’s sugarhouse. Across 
his yard, chokcd with sculptured ridges of drifted 
snów, the Taylor barn completes South Kirby s 
wintry tableau. 

Prompted by the ease with which his boyhood 



memories blend with the present, Albert Taylor 
the man is temptcd to belieue that little in this 
uiew of South Kirby has changed sińce his 
grandfather bought the farm in 1864 . 

To be surę, there have been changes; morę 
perhaps in what a man does than what he sees. 
In Grandfather Ranney’s day, farming was 
only part of a day s work. His teams hauled 
Kirby granite from the cpiarry on the moun¬ 
tain to the railroad in Concord. Albert re- 
members his Jather’s team hauling logs that 
had been felled in mountain woodlots. Today, 
there is not a team in South Kirby, nor a man 
with the time to driue one. 

Time in its unhurried fashion has brought 
the greatest changes. They have been gentle 
changes, leaving their mark without changing 
Albert Taylor s world. Ever sińce the Wood 
family came to Lone Pine Farm, the Ranney 
and Wood families have left little room for 
others in South Kirby. Three sons proued too 
many for one farm and, to make room for 
families of their own, the older brothers bought 
farms on the hill across from their father’s. 

Sonsgrew up on South Kirby’s farms and, in 
their time, took over the work of the fathers. In 


easy transition, one generation has given way to 
the next. 

Grandsons followed. Albert was the frst, 
and now there are sons of grandsons. The uiew 
from the dooryard is as much a part of Dickie 
Taylor’s boyhood as it was of his fathers. 

Albert Taylor is a fortunate man . 

MARY KAY WOOD 

There is a special place on the way to Shadow 
Lakę, on the stretch where the road climbs the 
side of Shaw Mountain. Not many people 
know about it. The easiest way to fitid it is to 
ask Mary Kay Wood. It is a favorite place of 
hers. From it, you can look ojf towards Kirby 
Mountain and, in a single glance, take in the 
felds and farms in Mary Kays South Kirby. 

Mary Kay s world has grown with her years. 
At frst, South Kirby was her whole world. 
Today, it is only part—the best part. By the 
time she was ready to leave for college, she 
knew that the road from her family’s farm goes 
beyond the schoolhouse and Albert Taylor’s 
place. It is not only the road out of South 
Kirby; it is the road back, a trip her little, red 
car makes euery Friday afternoon. 

If South Kirby is the heart of Mary Kay s 
world, it follows naturally that farming is her 
way oflije. It started as soon as she couldfollow 
her father to the barn, trying to do with her 
little hands the chores he did so easily with his 
big ones. By the time she was eleuen, she was 
ready to do it alone. A Jersey heifer was the 
beginning. Today, that heifer is thegrandam of 
her Jersey herd, which, twenty-three strong, 
shares the barn with her father’s Holsteins. 

Mary Kay knows there is morę than farming 
in South Kirby. She knows her way about its 
felds and woods as well as she knows her way 
about the barn. She knows where to ftid trout in 
its brook and deer on its wooded slopes. And on 



cold winters’ nights, when the mooti is fuli, she 
knows where to toboggan its pastures- 

These are morę than memories of a happy 
childhood. They are her way oflife. When she 
is away, they cali her home. The road back will 
not be straight. A few years will be set aside for 
teaching. Afer that, she hopes the road leads to a 
farm in South Kirby. 


DENSMORE GORHAM 

Densmore Gorham likes to remember North 
Kirby as he has always thought of it: familiar 
farms and long-time neighbors. Today s snow- 
bound meadows resemble the snow-bound 
meadows of his boyhood. The Gorhams are an 
old North Kirby family. Gratidfather Gorham 
settled on the north side of Kirby Mountain in 
1847 on what is known today as “the Dopp 
place.” Later he fauored property a mile or so 
up the road, and there established “the Gorham 
farm” for his family. Densmore’s father suc- 
cceded to the farm, and on it Densmore was bom 



and raised. It is his mother’s home today. 

Densmore was a young man in 1935 when 
he bought a farm on the fats by the Methodist 
Church and struck out on his own. Since that 
day, cliange has touched North Kirby in its own 
quiet way, one farm at a time, until only four 
remain. Well before his time, twenty years 
or so by conuentional reckoning, Densmore has 
fallen heir to a traditional North Kirby honor: 
He is the oldest farmer on his side of the moun¬ 
tain. 

Despite the mellowing with time, Densmore 
Gorham fauors the north end of Kirby as “this 
side of the mountain.” Traffc on the road over 
the mountain, he acknowledges has diminished 
somewhat from its peak, adding: “ We ‘usually 
go over the mountain in the summertime.” 

His indifference is suspect. After all, he has 
five daughters. The eldest is close to home, 
liuing on the old Webber place, a hillside aboue 
her father’s farm. Two of his daughters are 
helping to perpetuate a current North Kirby 
tradition: North Kirby girls become South Kirby 
wiues. Neither old traditions nor a neglected 
mountain road will keep Densmore Gorham 
from his grandchildren. 
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. . . and the rwalries which long existed between 

the two Kir by s, today have lost their edge. 



Albert Taylor*s So. Kirby barns, top, face across to Hiram WooTsfarm 
in the background. Not far distant is the Donald Ranney place, 
above. The town hall at North Kirby at right was once a church. 
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The old town hall on the mountain road 
is gone, and residents gather for 
town meeting at the new hall in North 
Kirby in early March. 


at the height of land on the road so that 
the citizens of both ends of town had an 
uphill journey to town meetings. It was 
not long before a neighborhood of sorts 
grew up about the town house and a 
school was built nearby to accommodate 
the neighborhood children. 

Despite its problems with the terrain, 
Kirby had a population of 520 in 1840, 
double its present numbers. But the town 
was not immune to change. Oxen gave 
way to morę efficient modes of trans- 
portation which, unfortunately, did not 
do as well going over the mountain. 
Gradually, farmers abandoned their 
mountain homesteads and by the time 
the automobile was accepted as a reliable 
form of transportation, the location of 
the town house was no longer an accom- 
modation to either end of town. The 
problem was resolved in the late 1930s. 
The Methodist Church in North Kirby 
was acąuired by the town for a new town 
house. The old one was sold to Densmore 
Gorham who used its timbers to build a 
tool shed on his farm, next-door to the 
new town house. 

With neither town house nor farms on 


the mountain, the citizens of Kirby left 
the care of its road to Mother Naturę. In 
short time, wild grasses grew between 
its well-worn ruts. Alder and chokecherry 
crowded its shoulders. Still, the road 
survives, a popular respite from summer’s 
heat and a favored drive when foliage is 
at its peak. Even the first light snows that 
argue for the end of autumn do not turn 
away the morę adventuresome travelers 
if the road commissioner has madę his 
way before them to the other end of town. 
When heavy snows finally still the sounds 
of life on the mountainside, the road is 
forsaken, its four miles abandoned to the 
ravages of the Vermont winter and 
spring’s mud which always follows. Dur- 
ing these long months of the year, the 
two ends of Kirby are joined by East 
Lyndon, Red Village and Chesterfield 
Hollow, a twelve-mile journey. 

In its winter garb North Kirby resem- 
bles a long, white ribbon stretched out on 
the narrow band of pastures that interrupt 
the western descent of Kirby Mountain. 
Below it, the knobbed footings of the 
mountain spread into the level contours of 
the Passumpsic’s valleys. Its farms, their 
























backs to the mountain to brace against 
winter’s bluster, look westward across a 
panorama of snowbound countryside 
that stretches to the Green Mountains. 

The lower end of the lofty overlook 
drifts away to the meadowlands scoured 
by Hawkins Brook. The road skirts 
North Kirby’s little cemetery in its de- 
scent to cross the sunken meadow. 

For all its beauty, North Kirby is 
mantled with change. Perhaps it is the 
unrelenting fury of winter that has driven 
men from North Kirby farms. Empty 
barns waste away the seasons along a 
road that reaches beyond Kirby Moun¬ 
tain into the shadows of Burkę Mountain. 

Over the mountain, South Kirby is re- 
cessed in a fold of one of Kirby Moun¬ 
tain^ many ample laps. Its five farms 
rangę out on the slopes beneath the 
mother mountain. Rimmed by wooded 
hills, the highest peaks of New Hamp- 
shire’s White Mountains are the only in- 
truders from the world beyond. 

In its seclusion, South Kirby looks out 
upon its own world. Content with the 
arrangement, generation follows genera- 
tion on its farms. Brother bounds brother, 


and neighbors across its fields have 
shared the happy days of boyhood to- 
gether. One son left South Kirby in search 
of land for his own farm. He found it in 
another county, down where Kirby 
Brook, fresh from its own hillsides, fans 
out to meander across the flatland. But 
his upper pastures are in the little world 
he left behind — South Kirby. 

The years have been kind to South Kir¬ 
by. At first they threatened to sweep its 
gentle hillsides with the furious tides of 
change. Then in their fickle manner they 
relented and turned the flood away. When 
Miss Hemenway wrote of the town there 
were great expectations for its futurę. On 
one of the Southern shoulders of Kirby 
Mountain the solid rock was exposed, and 
ambitious men ąuarried Kirby granite. 
But time treated their ambition rudely, 
and after many years of unfulfilled strug- 
gle, the quarry was abandoned. 

Today it is all but forgotten. Beyond a 
gate at the far end of Herbert Wood’s 
lower field, the old Quarry road loses its 
way in Crossing an upland pasture. Above, 
the sturdy forests of Kirby Mountain 
hide South Kirby’s only scar. 



A ladies 9 group puts on the luncheon at 
town meeting. At the top, the White 
Mountain panorama beyond Maurice 
Wood*s Lone Pine Farm. 
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Supplies are transported front end-of-road base 
canip to upper, aduance canip area. 


WINTER MOUNTAIN RESCUE 

Story and photographs by Harald Krauth & Homer Smith 


Mad River rescue party arrives at aduance canip, 
gets map orientation of search area. 


Heauy State Police snów haulers take slcd loads 
of equipmetit to the upper camp. 



V ermont's beautiful winter snów coun¬ 
try, which attracts thousands of skiers. 
snowshoers and snowmobilers to the cold 
outdoors, can turn into a deadly night- 
mare for those who become lost, or for 
air travelers down on a frosty mountain. 

To cope quickly with such emergencies 
is the mission of the trained Mountain 
Rescue Team at Norwich University. 

Readiness is the key thing — the ability 
to muster seasoned men who can move 
out at once when the alarm sounds with 
up-to-date gear and Communications, to 
make the rescue before it is too late. 

Training missions, such as the one pic- 
tured here, are held regularly to coordi- 
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Tired search units re-group at dawn, as the 
‘ rescued hikers ” are brought out below. 


nate the rescue efforts of State Police 
teams, Red Cross, Civil Defense units, 
and other regional rescue groups. 

Two hikers are found to be lost near 
the end of a blustery February day, in 
this simulated crisis, somewhere near Mt. 
Abraham. Exposure, possible injury and 
shock are feared. 

Within minutes an advance party from 
Norwich is on the way toward Lincoln 
Gap. The State Police establish a special 
radio communication net and send special 
troopers with searchlights and generator. 
A Norwich team sets up a base camp of 
winter tents while State troopers bring in 
heavy snowmobiles and start ferrying 


search units to upper areas. Meanwhile a 
picked “hasty party” of five has started 
up on snowshoes. 

An advance camp is established as high 
as snowmobiles can go on the dark nioun- 
tain. A Red Cross unit there sets up a 
kitchen while larger search units on snow¬ 
shoes fan out, keeping in contact by radio 
and flares in the storni. 

Before dawn the “lost” are located and 
are brought down quickly to medical aid. 
The taxing exercise is over, but the Rescue 
Teams now are even better able to deal 
with any real emergencies which might 
happen on Vermont’s wintery moun- 
tains. cjOo 


















W ilson “Snowflake’' Bentley was 
a shy, self-educated farmer who, 
some 90 years ago in his native Jericho, 
Vermont, succeeded in micro-photo- 
graphing the infinite variety and beauty 
of snowflakes. Working in bitter cold 
and with home-constructed equipment, 
he produced over the years on glass 
plates thousands of snowflake patterns, 
three of which are shown here. 

Using the same care and patience, 
Clyde Smith of Shelburne last winter 
achieved the filming of snowflakes in 
color. Shown opposite is one of his snow¬ 
flake patterns on a hemlock twig. The 
greatly magnified needles indicate the 
scalę. Others of Mr. Smith’s microfilm- 
ing, appear on page 38. Technical prob- 
lems in this type of filming include ex- 
treme fragility of the flakes to air move- 
ment and warmth of one’s breath. 


.andfrost and ice crystals, the very 
'hasis of winter, were disconered in 
their miniaturę beauty by a pioneer 
Vermonter, and today others carry it on. 
















The glistening world near 
Norwich is explored hy Jay with 
his sled and dog after an ice 
storni, and isfilmed by his Jather, 
Hanson Carroll. A microJUmed 
snowjiake with attached smali 
“daughter” was filmed at 
Shelburne by Clyde Smith. 









Naturalfrost patterns on Windows 
iti Newfane by William Mundell, 
right, and far right by Cecile Briggs 
in Brattleboro. The cattail island 
in a frozen stream near Brookfield 
was photographed after an ice 
storm by Hanson Carroll. 
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Aft er an ice storm in Reading the 
sun bachlights the ice-coated twigs 
and branches, the scene recorded by 
Betty G. Mnrray. Belo w, natural 
frost designs rescnibling ferns 
were recorded by Cecile Briggs. 




Allied to the snowflakes in their great 
beauty and variety of design, are the 
natural frost patterns which grow on win- 
dow glass during extremely cold weather 
and when there is adequate humidity 
inside. There seems to be no scientific 
data as to what determines the forms the 
frost will take. Quite often it is crystalline 
and abstract in design. Sometimes it de- 
velops continuous forms which have a 
marked resemblance to tloral displays, 
the lines swirled and graceful in their 
arrangements. 
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Microfilmed snowfiakes on 
transparent sheets were filmed 
by Clyde Smith. The technique 
allows for a very short depth of 
focus. Opposite is an iced willow 
tree near Bradford, flmed aftera 
Jreezing rainstorm by Winston Pote. 


A third materiał in winter’s treasure 
house, also compounded from water and 
cold, is the glazing of ice which coats 
every twig, fence wire and bush during 
an ice storm. If the accumulation is not 
too heavy to prove destructive, a glitter- 
ing world greets the sun when the weather 
clears. The conditions result often from 
temperaturę inversions in the cold season, 
and situations where rain freezes on con- 
tact with the cold earth. ctfo 
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This scene of apparent chaos takes place 
on Woodstock’s Mt. Tom Ski Hill 

EVERY FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON 

when some two hundred youngsters pour 
onto the slopes to receive free instruction 
in what often seems to be the impossible 
art of skiing. Classes are held from 
January until the end of March with 
religious regularity, cancelled only by 
catastrophic weather or snów conditions. 
Use of the hill is donated by the manage- 
ment as is instruction for the instructors. 
Ehe teachers are all volunteers. Some are 
parents, others teach for the fun of it. 
Ehe kids rangę in dimension and ability, 
from pint-size eight year olds to full- 
grown teen-agers, and from novices falling 
all over the hill to the near-experts 



ff 


whose only idea is to bomb it all the time. 
Ehe same sort of program of ski instruction 
can be found at many Vermont ski areas. 

The basie idea behind each is similar: 
First, to help those youngsters who show 
real racing talent to develop their skill, 
and secondly (and morę important) 
to give a lot of kids the opportunity 
and the ability to enjoy the Vermont 
winters to the fullest. fjl 

Photographs by Hanson Carroll 
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Since there is throughont the country 
a very noticeablc growth ofinterest in 

Cross-country Skiing 

a few basie notes may prove help ful 
to those who are venturing forth on 
the long staves for the flrst time. 

As the neophyte progresses, he will 
agree, wefeel certain, that tli ese 
drawings by Robert MacLean 
are only slightly ezaggerated. The 
matter of wazing, for instance, 
provides much to learn and many a 
pitfall. One hand learns to smooth 
dezterously the melting base waz, 
as the other just avoids setting 
the ski afire. 

With glossy base now ready, the 
careful cross-countryman 
probes the snow’s conditions and 
temperaturę . Witłi an eye to the 
weather forecasts he now applies an 
ezquisite bierni of climbing and 
running wazes, which will wear 
off at just the right time . 

Application of wazes is not without 
persona l hazard, and the beginner 
must be espccially alert to the 
adhesive qualities of klister, not 
only at the time of application, but 
later on the trail, where it has a 
propensity to pick up and imbed in 
the skis f soles smali pine branches, 
dropped mittens—even the tails of 
incautious dogs. 

The alchemy which allows the obie 
langlaufer to climb the side oj a 
house without slipping bach, yet also 
freely glide elsewhere, is dearly 
sought, and paid for . 

But now the ski runner is ready . 

Anticipating a certain amount of 
ezertion, he chooses what he will 
wear with great care . 



















The X'C skier's success (or 
lach of it ) at the wazing 
tobie, is c[uic\dy evident 
to all, once on the course. 

But climbing is just one 
aspect of this great sport . 

Plan ahead how you will cope 
with steep, downhill pitches 
through the trees. 

Remember that touring skis 
orent built for turning or 
braking . You will just have 
to manage some other way. 
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Out on thc fiaty tlic cross-countryman cmploys his l ong 
polcs to great advantage, skipping and lunging 

forward, secmingly at Olympic spceds. His bobbing 

two-stcp was learned through study of obscurc ski manuals y 
combined with J ortuitiously-rcmcmbcrcd elcmcnts of thc 
Vicnncsc waltz done with reckless verve. But herc, too, 
a slight miscalculation of thc snów tcmpcraturc and thc 
waz may provokc awkward problcms of snów adhcsion. 
The only practical remedy in such a situation is to 
relaz and wait for a favorablc changc in thc wcathcr. 




/ 
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One of the grcat joys of cross-country touring is 

an unmapped trek across a V ermont farmscape. Here 
one reliably will meet with the unezpected, and the 
style with which one attacks new challenges will he 
an indicator to others whether he really belongs to 
to the in-group. Party trips of this sort are the most 
fun y and everyone looks forward to the end of the 

trai I, to a time of peaceful relazation in a quiet and 
secpnestered spot, perhaps there to enjoy a sumptuous 
winter pienie. It’s an ezperience to remember . & 
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Skiers now can enjoy 
the special character of 

Burkę Mountain 

which the Indians aptly noted 
centuries ago. 

by William J. Lederer 
Photographs by Tom Emrich 


I IKE A GREAT WATCHTOWER, Burkę 
J Mountain stands guard in the center 
of Vermont’s hilly, beautiful Northeast 
Kingdom. 

The old Indian name for Burkę Moun¬ 
tain translates into Long-view-in-all-di- 
rections; and during the early wars it was 
an observation post. Legend has it that 
it was from Long-view-in-all-directions 
Mountain that the Indians got evidence 
of Rogers Rangers who were fleeing from 
St. Francis; and they caught up with the 
Rangers near where Wells River is today; 
and surrounded another group at Granby. 

Another legend has it that the Rangers 
buried some looted silver treasure in a 
cave of Burkę Mountain; and a letter 
from Pierre D'Arvy (1762) says, . . sev- 
eral men of Robert Rogers hid silver 
chalices and other holy pieces which were 
too heavy for them to carry, and then 
they lied to the river. . . 

Whatever the history, Long-view-in- 
all-directions now is called Burkę Moun¬ 


tain; and in winter it is an incredibly 
beautiful ski resort. 

Winter or summer one can stand at the 
peak and see for sixty to eighty miles to- 
wards any point of the compass. As I 
write this (from the top of Burkę Moun¬ 
tain), clearly visible are Stratton, Killing- 
ton, Glen Ellen, Mansfield, Jay Peak and 
Owbs Head in Canada. Willoughby Lakę 
sparkles through the Notch, and, although 
it is many miles away, it appears to be 
just across the road. 

The ski trails at Burkę utilize the natu- 
ral advantages of the round mountain. 
The alpine trails mostly are fall-line di- 
rected (not bowl trails or winding trav- 
erses). This permits the skier — at every 
moment — to look out at the miles of 
terrain in front of him, observing the 
rolling hills and purple shadows of three 
States and Canada. However, I recom- 
mend he do most of his looking from the 
peak — before starting to ski down. 
Burkę Mountain has a fast, 1800-foot 




drop, and most of the runs are for inter- 
mediates and experts; although there 
is the three-mile Toll Road which is gentle 
enough for novices. 

I am speaking now of the downhill (or 
alpine) skier who wants physical excite- 
ment and speed. His skiing consists of 
being towed up the steep grade by a me- 
chanical lift, and then whizzing down on 
his skis. 

But there is another breed of skier - 
the cross-country or ski tourer. He spurns 
all mechanical lifts and fast, expensive 
equipment. Instead, he goes up and down 
the mountains using nothing but his legs 
and a pair of cheap wooden skis. The 
cross-country skier is interested in soli- 
tude, in good physical condition, and in 

Because of its generally roundcd perimeter 
Burkę prouides opeti vicws from every trail. 

In the distant mountain gap to the northeast, 
aboue and far left, lies Lakę Willoughby. 
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Though lying far east oj the Green Mountains, 
Burkę is in the heauy Vermont snów belt. 
Although many oj the ski trails are rated inter- 
mediate or expert, aboue and far right, there are 
also nouice slopes and, for the rank dujjer, a 
gentle auto road trail all the way front the top. 
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the beauties of naturę. For this type of 
skier (and I am one of them). Burkę has 
three incredibly lovely touring trails 
which were laid out by Joe Pete Wilson, 
the former director of Burkę and Olympic 
cross-country skier. 

While touring the twenty miles of cross- 
country trails, one is able to see the real 
glories of Burkę, local things as well as a 
thousand square miles of distant views. 
The variety of trees is large; and as one 
moves toward the top, one sees the hard- 
woods at the bottom, then the white 
birches, and then, near the peak, the 
spruce and fir. 

The ski touring trails follow animal 
paths. Last winter I saw some great horned 
owls, bear, rabbits, deer, foxes, and por- 
cupines. Always, as I followed them, 
they went toward the top of the rnoun- 
tain, as if they felt they would be safer. 
The exception, of course was the beavers. 
They hid in their pond off the McGill 
Trail. 

For those of us who ski at Burkę, there 
is much pleasure. The place still has an 
old Vermont atmosphere. Last year the 
majority of skiers there were Vermont- 
ers. We were happy that management 
did hardly any advertising because we 
selfishly wanted Burkę to stay the same, 
a private ski haven for us locals. But the 
word has been getting around. The cars 
with “foreign” license plates are becom- 
ing morę and morę numerous. 

One friend of minę from San Fran¬ 
cisco spends his two week’s winter vaca- 
tion skiing at Burkę. 

“The powder snów is better in the 
West,” he said. “But the ąuietness, the 
beauty, the friendliness of your northeast 
Vermont — that’s well worth the trip 
from California.” 

No-one could say it much better. c o? 
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On Books 


SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


O f the clutch of Vermont-related books which have come 
to my desk during the past year there are three to which 
I am tempted to grant all the space available. Actually the num- 
ber is five, for I have lumped as one title the three Tuttle reprints 
of the Beers County Atlases. 

One of the others, also a reprint, is John Spargo’s Potters and 
Potteries of Bennington. My enthusiasm in both cases would be 
to turn to account these remarkable documents, which have such 
relevance to Vermont history. 

But for the third work, Professor Jellison’s biography of Ethan 
Allen, my craving for space results from profound disagreement. 

But whether or not you agree with my enthusiasm for the 
maps, or with the sometimes rather belligerent conclusions of 
the late John Spargo, or with the intransigence of the New 
Hampshire professor, I am surę you will not be bored, for these 
works are stimulating and packed with exciting stuff. 

I start off with a reprint which falls into no special category 
but which is fraught with wisdom and common sense. It was 
published originally in 1954 by Scott and Helen Nearing under 
the imprint of their Social Science Institute at Harborside, 
Maine, and Schoken Books, Inc. of New York now has re-pub- 
lished it in paper covers at $4.95. The book is Living the Good 
Life, and the subtitle is How to Live Sanely and Simply in a 
Troubled World. 

New materiał here consists of an introduction by Paul Good¬ 
man, and a short afterword by the Nearings. Mr. Goodman 
States the problem: “The critical question for any scheme of 
subsistence is its relation to the dominant, complex society — 
how to get the minimum of cash that is necessary, and how to 
have a community and culture that can withstand the urban 
mores and yet be a useful part of the national whole.” 

To this problem the Nearings offer a wise and thoroughgoing 
solution. I knew these people during their Vermont years, and 
claim them as dear friends, in spite of wide differences concern- 
ing some aspects of the good life. Here is a fascinating work — 
one that no homesteader can afford to be without. Morę power 
to the Nearings and to all the young people who have rejected 
false values and who seek the true. As the book will reveal, the 
prime ingredient of success in homesteading is hard work, but 
which need not be drudgery. 

From this book it is a far ery to Harold F. Blaisdelks The 
Philosophical Fisherman, (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, $6.95,) 
but here again is a book which is, in effect, a manuał of instruc- 
tion for a way of life. I cannot recommend this book too highly. 
Do not let the philosophical part of it put you off, for what there 
is of this is pleasant, though a bit romantic. The book is extreme- 
ly well-written and fuli of new and fascinating viewpoints. 


Ephemeral Folk Figures is unique, although to readers of 
Yermont Life Avon Neal and Ann Parker will not be unfamili- 
ar. This book, which bears the subtitle, Scarecrows , Harvest 
Figures and Snowmen, is a handsome eleven-by-nine volume 
published by Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., New York, at $10. The 
husband and wife team of Neal and Parker first attracted atten- 
tion by their photographs and rubbings of new England grave- 
stones. Their “Carvers in Stone” appeared in Yermont Life in 
the Autumn of 1964. 

In this new book there are handsome photographs — 54 of 
scarecrows, 52 of harvest figures and 20 of snowmen. Many are 
in color and the color work is first ratę. The commentary, writ- 
ten by Neal to complement his wife’s photographs, is both en- 
tertaining and informative. This is a fine coffee table book, too. 

There are two books on wild animals, each a collection of 
essays ranging the gamut of land, sea and air, and in five in- 
stances the subjects are identical. Wild Brother is by Ronald 
Rood (Trident Press, New York, $5.95,) whose name and skills 
are familiar to readers of Yermont Life. The other work is an 
anthology edited by Victor H. Cahalane and called AIive in the 
Wild (Prentice-Hall, New Jersey, $9.95). 

I found each of these works extremely fascinating. Never 
once did I have to remind myself of my resolve in reviewing 
books, that I would read them in their entirety, or explain that 
I had not. 

Alive in the Wild gains distinction in its lovely drawings by 
Robert Candy, who also has done work for Yermont Life. Wild 
Brother is embellished by section headings drawn by Wendell 
Minor. Included are essays that have to do with subjects in na¬ 
turę other than living creatures, for Rood’s concern is with na¬ 
turę — as were the American Indians’, as he so beautifully notes 
in his introduction. 

Three juvenile items include a pamphlet published by the 
author, Russell L. Kent, and called True Historical Stories for 
Children. It is not marked for price and may be had from the 
author at Shippensburg, Penna. Most of the stories have to do 
with the early days of Vermont, and of them the author says: “I 
collected these stories over the years, hoping young people 
might enjoy them.” Fm surę they will. 

Wilderness Wedding (David McKay Co., New York, $3.50,) 
is the third installment story of the Aiken and Armstrong fami- 
lies who came to Vermont in 1770 and settled on the flank of 
Glebe Mountain in Windham County. As the title implies, this 
tells of the simple but dignified romance between Nathan Arm¬ 
strong, 17, and his neighbor in the wilderness, Tabby Aiken, 
14. The little book is packed with adventures, and I found u 
easy to read and refreshing, a tale of simpler and morę coura- 
geous days — days in which ery-babies would have found short 
shrift. 

The third book’s principal charm is to be found, for me at 
least, in the delightful drawings. Putney resident Aldren A. Wat- 
son has written and illustrated A Mapie Tree Begins, (Viking 
Press, New York, $3.50). I heartily commend this little book. It 
tells of the birth and death of a sugar mapie, a noble and use¬ 
ful species, which must rank at the very top of the tree hierarchy. 

The Stephen Greene Press of Brattleboro, Vt. has come out 
with two morę of Beatrice Vaughan’s excellent guides to cul- 
inary competence. These two, very handsomely gotten up with 
colored covers and embellished with quaint woodcuts, are each 
concerned with a special field of cooking. Of Apple Cooking, 
(80 recipes, 48 pages, $1,) my wife could find but one fault: 
first-rate applesauce cannot be madę from peeled apples. Of the 
other. Mapie Cooking, (50 recipes, 32 pages, $1,) my wife could 
find no fault whatever. 

I turn now to a collection of four books widely divergent in 
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subject matter, but grouped here sińce each is a collection. The 
Money Diggers, published by the Stephen Greene Press (54 
pages, $2.50,) is the story of buried treasure at Bristol, Vermont. 
This paperback’s text was written by Franklin S. Harvey and is 
illustrated with drawings by Robert MacLean. A different form 
of these essays on treasure hunting appeared in Yermont Life , as 
did the drawings. It is brief and entertaining, but if you choose 
to use it as a guide to easy money, you do so against my advice. 

Wesley S. Griswold’s Train Wreck, a Stephen Greene Press 
publication, (150 pages, $5.95,) is of a different order. Thor- 
oughly researched and beautifully written, it tells the story of 
nineteen devastating train wrecks, of which one, “The Disaster 
at White River,” appeared in Yermont Life. Another, “A Mys- 
terious Plunge into Newark Bay,” took place at a location with 
which I was familiar in my youth. The cumulative effect of these 
tragic stories I found rather depressing. As I recall, four of those 
involved in these disasters committed suicide. Still, you must 
not miss it, even if you find that you have to read it by install- 
ments. 

Mischief in the Mountains is an anthology of bizarre tales, 
some true, some pure invention, published by Yermont Life, 
(176 pages, $5.95). It contains handsome scratchboard illustra- 
tions by Jane Clark Brown. That these weird adventures express 
any quality deep-rooted in the Vermont subliminal ethos, as 
suggested in the prologue by Lawrence Goldtree Blochman, I 
doubt very much. But at any ratę they make bully reading, and 
the farę is indeed varied — from vampires to old folks who are 
frozen solid for winter keeping. The epilogue by Charles T. Mor- 
rissey, director of the Vermont Historical Society, comments 
further on the peculiar naturę of native Vermonters. 

Marguerite Hurrey Wolfs Vemiont is Always With You, 
(Stephen Greene Press, 144 pages, $4.95,) is a delightful collec¬ 
tion of essays which will go straight to the heart of one who, 
inoculated with the Vermont virus, is forced by circumstance 
to remain away most of the time. Mrs. Wolf has carried Yer¬ 
mont in her heart ever sińce she and Dr. Wolf bought a farm in 
Jericho Center in 1948, and these essays are the poetic evoca- 
tion of a fervid love affair. The author says she was born twitch- 
ing, and that she has had relapses ever sińce. I suppose this 
twitching accounts for the asperity which occasionally mars the 
poetry. 

A Doctor at Ali Hours held me fascinated from beginning to 
end. Allan S. Everest had edited the private journals of a doctor 
who practiced in Plattsburgh, N.Y. during the Eighties and 
Nineties and in the First decade of this century. Dr. David S. 
Kellogg was born in Essex, Vermont, and in revealing his life 
to us both the editor and the publisher, (Stephen Greene Press, 
229 pages, $6.95,) deserve our gratitude. The book is enhanced 
by numerous photographs, and it is packed with humane and 
intelligent observations by a person whom I would have been 
honored to have known. This book must be read; it is impossible 
to summarize it. 

The Calvin Coolidge Memoriał Foundation, Woodstock, is 
to be congratulated for re-issuing Vrest Orton’s Calvin Cool- 
idge ł s Unique Inauguration, (illus., 96 pages, paper, $2.50). 
This is a little gem both in format and style. 

A book which will have appeared by the time this is read is 
Lilian Carlisle’s Vemiont Clocks and Watchmakers, Silver- 
smiths and Jewellers. Since the volume is not available to me I 
cannot review it, but I assume that it will be a valuable and 
unique item in its field. Published by The Stinehour Press, 
Lunenburg, Vermont at $27.50, ($35 after September 1,) it is 
certain to be a fine specimen of the bookmakeFs art. 

I have received four books of verse, and I pray forgiveness 
for brief mention only of Ruth M. Rasey Simpson's Mountain 


Fortitude, (Windy Row Press, Peterborough, N.H., $4,) Elliott 
Adams White, whose The Moon Also Rises is published by 
The Pageant Press, New York, $3.95, and Sophie C. Trent, 
whose collection of occasional poems. My New England, is pub¬ 
lished by the William Frederick Press, New York, $4. 

In Hill Journey by William Mundell we are in the presence 
of true greatness. This book, with photographs by the author, is 
published by the Stephen Greene Press, (64 pages, $2.95,) and 
I have had access only to the galley proofs. I know nothing 
about the author except that he is a Vermonter, but these poems 
are by one who knows and loves the Vermont landscape, a land 
of lonesome cellar-holes flanked by the faithful lilacs which 
guard forsaken thresholds; where in the deep woods one comes 
across stone walls whose functions long sińce have been iost, 
and where in the spring bloom forgotten apple trees. These 
verses are truły great; filled with sadness and pity, they are 
spoken with exquisite beauty 

Camping at the Pond by Marion Lindsay Proudfoot, a 
pamphlet of 56 pages with 20 pictures, is published by the 
Groton Historical Society, and is for sale at $2.50 by the Yer¬ 
mont Historical Society. It is, it seems to me, a valuable docu- 
ment in that it recalls early days when camping was an entirely 
different sort of experience than it is today. I found it fascinating 
because of adventures shared on similar shores at the turn of 
the century. Especially charming is the letter and diary of a 
teenager, telling of events in 1915 at Groton Pond, which can 
be symbolized by the clammy, two-layered swim suit. 

Now to return to my start — to the works having to do with 
Yermont history. The Charles E. Tuttle Company (Rutland, 
Yt.) reprints of three F.W. Beers Atlases — Bennington, Wind¬ 
sor and Rutland Counties — are magnificent. Thirteen-by- 
twenty-two, handsomely bound in gold-lettered black, each con¬ 
tains about forty plates, which are facsimile reproductions of the 
original Beers plates. The paper and printing are excellent and 
the price is a modest $ 17.50 each. 

For anyone interested in the Yermont of a hundred years 
ago, these volumes provide morę detailed and factual informa- 
tion than can be found in any other source. Here is the lay of 
the land and the State of its development, down to and including 
the names of the householders living on the farms and in the 
villages. It is a great pleasure to be able to announce that three 
morę volumes are slated for publication soon: Addison, Chit- 
tenden and Washington Counties. Still available, by the way, is 
the handsome facsimile Beers Atlas of Windham County, pub¬ 
lished by the Stephen Greene Press last year. The 44-sheet boxed 
portfolio includes seven maps in color for $20. 

The Potters and Potteries of Bennington by the late John 
Spargo originally was published in 1926. Now The Cracker 
Barrel Press of Southampton, N.Y. has come out with what I 
take to be a facsimile reprint, at $15. I never thought that this 
subject would hołd the slightest interest for me, but how mis- 
taken I was! This book has to do with interesting and cultured 
people circulating in a community of unusual charm and dis- 
tinction. The pottery is subordinate to the potters, but here too 
is a fascinating subject, treated by a great authority and done 
in beautifully lucid prose. 

Ethan Allen, Frontier Rebel, by Professor Charles A. Jellison 
of the University of New Hampshire, (published by The Syracuse 
University Press, $9.95,) most certainly will stir up a lot of con- 
troversy. To me it represents the reaction of the modern lib¬ 
erał mind to a greatness which it cannot comprehend. This is 
the sort of literary enterprise which I find to be deplorable. It 
seems designed to belittle; an intemperate bit of historical ra- 
tionalization. &Oo 
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The rare photograph of Wilson “Snowflake” Bentley and three 
of his pioneering micro-photographs shown on page 34 of this 
issue were loaned to Vermont Life through the kindness of 
Miss Blair Williams of Jericho, from her extensive Bentley col- 
lection. A definitive article on Bentley’s career, written by Mr. 
Vrest Orton of Weston, appeared in the Winter issue of 1947. 

Part-time Vermonter Richard KetchunLs fascinating new book, 
Faces from the Past , and published by American Heritage, was 
received too late for review by Mr. Ogden in his “VL Reports” 
column. We would like to recommend this most interesting col- 
lection of arresting photographs and biographical vignettes on 
a group of mainly-forgotten Americans whose lives still have 
great relevance for us today. 

A salute is offered here to the Williams Machinę Company of 
Poultney, one of the few family-owned smali foundry establish- 
ments still left and prospering, which is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary. The Weyerhauser people who earlier this year effected 
the painful closing of their North Troy plant, however, have 
just celebrated the tenth anniversary of their plywood operation 
in Hancock with a large modernization program. 

The skier patchwork (page 40-41) presented the problem of at- 
taining a photographic vantage point, but the resourceful Han- 
son Carroll solved it from an elevated bucket loader, the modus 
shown here. Our thanks go to the Rutland Tree Service for help- 
ing out. 



The company making a fluoridizer in Vergennes, and reported 
on by Murray Hoyt in our Autumn 1967 issue, suffered a serious 
fire loss some two years later, but it is hoping to get back into 
business at North Ferrisburg, perhaps also to market a new 
chlorinator. 

Our Summer issue feature on the Lakę Champlain monster re- 
minded Harriet Fisher of Lyndonville, writing in the St. Johns- 
bury Caledonian-Record, that in 1883 a monster was reported 
in Bruce Pond in Sheffield. The creature was variously cited as 
of 18 to 20 feet or “as long as a rake handle,” a common Ver- 
mont unit of measure. 

Of the famous Daniel Webster rally at Stratton in 1840 the Post- 
boy recently claimed perhaps the first prefabricated American 
building — a log cabin fitted out in Arlington and drawn up the 
mountain in sections. Robert Gunshanan of Suffield, Ct., how- 
ever, sets the record straight, pointing out that one William 
Holmes built a frame house at Plymouth, Mass. and transported 
it by ship for quick erection. It was the first house in Connecti¬ 
cut and the year 1633. 

Vermont with other States has gone along with the Monday 
Holiday Bill, with some rather odd results. Washington’s Birth- 
day in 1971, for instance, will (by edict) come on the month’s 
third Monday, the 15th. If they'd left it alone it would have 
come, as always, on February 22 — a Monday. 



Dr. Edward Sutfin at Norwich University first drew our atten- 
tion to the amazing, hands-across-the-sea product, pictured 
above, manufactured by the Nishimoto Trading Company in 
Kobe and marketed both in Japan and this country. Inquiry to 
the Charles E. Tuttle Co. (Tokyo and Rutland, Vermont), pro- 
duced a sample packet of the dehydrated curry by the kindness 
of Mrs. Tuttle, and the following explanation: A few years ago 
the American best-seller. Folk Medicine , by the late Dr. De For- 
est Jarvis of Barre, was published in Japanese translation, and it 
became an immediate success there too. Dr. Jarvis’s advocacy of 
such Vermont products as cider vinegar and honey became a 
Japanese cause also, and this led the enterprising Japanese pack- 
ers to develop a curry with the Vermont health connotations 
strongly suggested. 

According to the Japanese instructions, one constructs a stew 
of oil, lean beef, water (or sake), potatoes and carrots. The curry, 
which the Postboy has not yet sampled, contains cheese, apples, 
honey, curry powder and other things — but disappointingly no 
vinegar. The instructions end with this questionable endorse- 
ment: “Pulpy and delicious curry will then be ready.” 

The story of “Vermonts Eight Bells of Paul Revere and Family” 
has been updated by Edward & Evelyn Stickney from its earlier 
Vermont Life version and has been reprinted by The Elm Tree 
Press, Woodstock, where copies may be obtained at no cost. 
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This charming painting of the old Clarendon Spring resort, 
hangs in the splendid Currier Art Gallery at Manchester, N.H. 
It was painted in 1853 by James Hope. The Gallery’s director, 
Mr. David S. Brooke, is seeking information concerning por- 
traits and other Vermont landscapes done from 1845 to 55 by 
this little-known artist. The beautiful old buildings at Clarendon 
Springs, incidentally, are currently being restored. Louise 
Koiers history of this very early water cure resort appeared in 
our Summer issue of 1957. 

An unsettling crisis developed in the Vermont Life offices this 
past summer when it was discovered somebody at the state’s 
data processing center inadvertently had pushed the wrong but- 
ton and had purged our master list of all subscribers — almost 
100,000 of them. We were left with neat tabulations of names 
and addresses but no indication that anybody should ever again 
receive any copies of the magazine. Frantic piecing together of 
older, complete tapes — luckily not destroyed — saved the day. 

The sparsely stocked library in the smali town of Lincoln this 
past summer became overnight one of the best smali libraries in 
the State, through the quick thinking of resident Ronald Rood. 

According to a newspaper report by Mary Palmer Marsh, 
when the private Overlake School in Burlington was closing, 
Mr. Rood (whose naturę articles appear regularly in Vermont 
Life), struck a bargain whereby the schoofs splendid 2,500- 
volume library, largely reference works, was secured for Lincoln 
at $1 per volume, the costs raised by private gifts and local club 
efforts. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, which has its eyes open 
for unusual enterprises, there is a Brattleboro firm called the 
Ominous Company which specializes in hex signs, charms, spells 
and the like. Their latest product linę is hand-cast wax voodoo 
dolls, complete with holes in which to place items such as finger- 
nail elips of the intended victims. 

Willard K. Sanders for several decades has been superintendent 
of the Morrisville Village Water and Light Departments, and, 
written in his habitually refreshing style, the Departmenfs 7 1 st 
annual report contains this unusual historie record of water 
pollution and its amazing results: 

“Those were the days, circa 1940, when the railroad used our 
water to fili their locomotives. Usually in the summer when the 
water was Iow, we, with the use of an electric pump, filled the 
railroad tank with water from the river. It so happened that 
just prior to the last time we used this river water, the creamery 


began to discharge skim milk into the river just above the intake 
of this pump. 

“Just after this . . . Engineer Charlie Johnson and Locomotive 
1485 and two cars, came up the pikę with the morning mail 
train and stopped at Morrisville to fili the tender, as was their 
usual custom, which being accomplished, they set out for a 
routine and uneventful run to St. Johnsbury, expecting to arrive 
on the advertised. 

"Everything went alright until he whistled for the Crossing 
west of Wolcott, when, instead of the usual strident blast of the 
whistle, it gave off a very wet warble, not unlike a child’s bird 
whistle. Then things began to happen. 

“The boiler began to foam, skim milk began to bubble from 
the stack at each exhaust, until the jacket of the locomotive was 
white with the residue, and the air pumps began to falter, letting 
the air brakes leak on and drag. The cylinder cocks were opened 
and each stroke of the pistons sent a cloud of skim milk way out 
of the right-of-way, the electric generator gave up the ghost and 
the injectors, mercifully, failed to pick up. 

“Stopping somewhat short of Wolcott Station, Charlie and the 
fireboy went to pulling the fire, to prevent burning the crown- 
sheet, while the conductor ran for the nearest phone to cali St. 
Johnsbury for another engine. In due time the train proceeded, 
several hours late. The 1485 was towed to St. Johnsbury where 
the boiler was drained, sonie flues had to be renewed, and orders 
went out to take water at either Cambridge Junction or Greens- 
boro Bend, but do not use any morę morrisyille water/’ 



The ornery ways of porcupines were definitively and hilariously 
reported to Vermont Life readers by the late Miriam Chapin 
in the Autumn of 1958. Confirmation of the animals’ unpredict- 
able naturę comes from Mr. and Mrs. Robert Glazer of Belmont. 
In desperation they had set traps to catch the pesky beasts, and 
erected a sign to warn people. Morę literate than suspected, the 
porcupines left the traps alone and, as the accompanying photo- 
graph shows, turned their attention to gnawing away the 
warning. 

An old photograph in Porter Thayer's Windham County Album 
(see our last Spring issue) was not properly captioned we learn 
from Robert Follett of Ascutney. This is the picture of Mr. Jelly 
arriving at Willard’s Mili in Townshend with a load of logs and 
a smoking Franklin stove perched atop. Mr. Jelly was playing a 
joke, we conjectured — but not so. It turns out that this was 
one of two teams regularly making the 25-mile round trip from 
Athens. On the cold return, Mr. Jelly and the other driver erected 
a blanket tepee on one sled, put the hot stove inside, and jour- 
neyed home in comfort. The horses knew the way. 
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They climb the mountain 
because it’s there—the 

OYSTER STEW SUPPER 

that is—a savory rewardfor 
Green Mt. Club snowshoe hikers. 
Photographs by Peter Miller 



The aduance party, top left, gets 
an early start, their packs tnore 
apt to be bulky than heauy. 
Snowshoes aren t at their best, 
left, in side-trauersing a crusty 
surface. When the main body of 
hikers arriues at the Lodge, above, 
it's likely to be snowing. At right 
a willing volunteer tests the 
steamitig oyster stew. 





















F or eighteen years now Burlington 
members of the Green Mountain 
Club have been getting a wintery start on 
the hiking year. They have a special in- 
centive. 

On a Saturday in late January or early 
February, come blizzard, thaw or sub- 
zero winds, they snowshoe climb to the 
Long TraiTs Taylor Lodge, which lies be- 
tween Bolton and Mt. Mansfield. There 
they enjoy an oyster stew supper and later 
hike back in the winter darkness. 

Don and Beverly Remick of Shelburne 
have run the Hike from the start. Don, a 
highway engineer, missed two years when 
in Service. Beverly has a perfect record. 
Because Taylor Lodge is smali, partici- 



pation is limited to Burlington section 
members. Usually 30 to 35 enthusiasts, 
aged from six to seventy-odd, have signed 
up by Thursday night. On Friday the 
Remicks shop for the foods needed. 

At about nine o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing the work group leaves Burlington by 
car, and soon they are under leg power, 
laden with cooking pots and urns, and 
the precious ingredients needed for the 
mountain supper. They use rucksacks and 
packboards to carry in saws and axes, too, 
for firewood, as well as flashlights and 
lanterns for the return journey. Though 
on snowshoes some use ski poles to help 
steady the loads. 

The Lodge stands on a mountain bench 


at 2,000 feet, and as soon as the party ar- 
rives, a fire is kindled in the woodstove 
and the milk for the stew started heating. 
Others cut and fetch morę firewood or 
bring coffee water from a nearby spring 
while the meal preparations continue. 

Meanwhile the lightweight main body 
of hikers leaves Burlington at about 1 
o’clock. One group drives to Underhill 
and takes the longer but easier Nebraska 
Notch Trail for about three miles to the 
Lodge. Others make the longer drive to 
Moscow, near Stowe, and take the steep- 
er, one-and-a-quarter-mile Lakę Mans¬ 
field Trail. 

Everybody has arrived by dusk. They 
need no prompting to attack the hearty 


farę that’s now ready as their reward. 

The Remicks’ special stew is the main 
event, of course, and it’s based on a pint 
of oysters and a quart of milk per four 
hikers. Butter and seasonings are added. 

There are oyster crackers, too, and on 
the side celery, piekłeś and olives. Home- 
made pies — the most difficult items to 
transport — are served with cheddar 
cheese and strong coffee. 

There’s relaxation, then a generał 
cleanup of the Lodge and packing of 
gear. The hikers Steel themselves to the 
cold night air and start down the moun¬ 
tain again. If they’re lucky, moonlight 
whitens the trail and etches it with the 
dark trees’ shadows. c Gn 














OYSTERS AND APPLES, 

says our friend in Pomjret, 
make a hearty combination 
for a winter lunch or supper. 
by Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Han son Carroll 


W hen told of the Green Mt. Club’s Oyster Stew Snowshoe 
Hike (preceding page) our friend in Pomfret was im- 
pressed but freely admitted that he preferred the comfort of 
home. Not that he’s an inactive man, far from it. Though an 
enthusiastic outdoorsman, he feels that winter cooking is an 
indoor occupation. As for Oyster Stew, well, it’s high on his list 
of favored foods, especially when madę to his own recipe. He is 
not a modest man. 

While the oyster can by no stretch of the imagination be called 
one of Vermont’s native specialties our friend points out that 
our ancestors were just as keen on oysters, raw or cooked, as 
the rest of the world has been ever sińce that “bold man who 
first eat an oyster,” as Jonathan Swift put it. 

He was not only bold, says our friend, he was clearly desper- 
ate and must have been close to a genius to have figured out 
that 1. inside that rocklike shell there was something edible and 
2. how to get at it! 

But that bold man succeeded, and sińce then Mankind has 
consumed the succulent bivalves with undiminishing enthu- 
siasm. So much so that many oyster beds which were once con- 
sidered virtually inexhaustible have now completely disappeared. 

When the railroads first came into Vermont, however, this 
was not the case. Millions of oysters were still in their inex- 
haustible beds, labor was cheap and shipping costs from the 
New England Coast were Iow. Around a hundred years ago 
our fortunate forebears could buy a bushel of “selects,” oysters 
in the shell, for $2.00, or 45^ a quart, shucked and drained. 
Even as recently as 1925 a quart of oysters at the Woodstock 
Market cost only eighty cents. You could eat oysters in those 
days! 

Despite present costs our friend in Pomfret emphatically 
recommends a pint of oysters as an excellent investment for one 
of those January days when the temperaturę has just managed 
to nudge up to the zero mark at noon, the kind of day when a 
nice warm kitchen has enormous appeal. Pomfret Oyster Stew 
for the main course, hot Apple Crisp for dessert. 

Originally concocted when faced with a number of unex- 
pected guests, ravenous after a fuli day’s skiing on nearby Sui- 
cide Six, our friend has sińce revised his original recipe (morę 
of a potage than a stew) to one that will serve four but can be in- 
creased in proportion to any number. 

In preparing this meal our friend makes the Apple Crisp first, 
then while it’s baking and permeating the kitchen with spicy 
fragrance he prepares the Oyster Stew. 


APPLE CRISP 

3 or 4 large, crisp , tart cooking appies 


l /i cup flour 
1 cup brown sugar 
6 tbspn butter 
2 tspn ground cinnamon 
big pinch ground clove 


juiceofVi lemon 
grated rind Vi lemon 
nut me g 
1 tbspn sherry 
extra butter 


Peel, core and cut the apples into smali pieces to half fili a but- 
tered 9-inch pie pan. Dot the apples with the extra butter, 
sprinkle with the lemon juice, sherry and grated lemon rind and 
give it all a generous grating of fresh nutmeg. Our friend some- 
times adds a fistful of those little California raisin currants. 
Matter of taste. In any case this makes four servings. 

Top the apples with a mixture of the flour, sugar, butter and 
spices (freshly ground if possible even though it is a bother; the 
difference in flavor is amazing) blended roughly with a fork. 
There’s no need to work it to a smooth blend. Leave it lumpy, 
spread it lightly over the apples and bakę at 375° for 30 minutes 
or so. The topping should be nicely brown and the dish gently 
bubbling. Take it out of the oven and put it somewhere nearby 
where the gorgeous smell can fili your nostrils while you prepare 


POMFRET OYSTER STEW 

1 pint shucked oysters V 2 cup heavy cream 

6 largish potatoes W 2 cups whole milk 

4 medium onions 8 strips bacon, cut 

1 cup chopped celery in ąuarter-inch bits 

4 tbspns chopped parsley 


Dice the peeled potatoes smali, chop the onions finely. Cook 
the potatoes and two of the chopped onions in lightly salted 
water. Drain them. Do the same with the celery, put both in 
bowls and set in the oven to keep warm. Fry the bacon and 
when partly cooked pour off half the fat, add the other two 
onions and brown lightly. They, too, go into the oven. 

Put two tablespoons of butter in the top of a double-boiler 
immersed in an inch or so of boiling water. When the butter 
has melted pour in the cream and one cup of milk. Puree half 
the diced potatoes with a half cup of milk and add to the heating 
milk and cream. When this is piping hot add the oysters and 
their juice and cook five minutes or so until the oysters are 
plumped out and their edges curl. 

Now put in the rest of the potatoes, the celery, parsley, bacon 
and browned onion, salt if needed, coarsely-ground black pepper 
and a drop or two of Worcestershire sauce if you wish. Mix well 
and serve in heated bowls. 

Add a sprinkling of paprika and top each serving with a pat of 
butter. This is very important in the winter sińce as it melts the 
butter spreads over the top of the dish and serves as a golden 
layer of insulation. Never, says our friend, never mix it in — 
just take up some of the melted butter with each spoonful, a 
little at a time. 

As night follows day, the Apple Crisp follows the Oyster 
Stew. Our friend serves it hot in the winter, usually with a large 
dollop of whipped cream or cultured sour cream or a good 
chunk of sharp Vermont cheddar for contrast. After that it’s 
back to the slopes or coffee in front of the open fire, depending 
on the time of day, the weather and the natural inclinations of 
those concerned. <#0 
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1 VERM0NT LIFE Magazine is the colorful gift that continues through the year 
bringing to friends, with each issue, 64 pages of good reading and fine color 
illustrations. 

2 VERMONT : A SPECIAL WORLD, the widely acclaimed color gift book on Vermont, 
remains the perfect Christmas gift. Fine texts and 142 beautiful color photographs. 

3 MISCHIEF IN THE MOUNTAINS, the fascinating new book of “Strange Tales 
of Vermont & Vermonters. ,, Thirteen classic yarns of mystery and humor, 

40 special drawings. 

4 ‘ ‘Winter in the Country,” a fine art reproduction from the Shelburne Museum, by 
George Henry Durrie (1865), measures 24 by 17 inches, is mailed for framing. 

5 “Mount Mansfield,” a second special print, was painted by Charles R. Heyde (1860), 
is reproduced from the famous Shelburne Museum original in the same size. 

6 ENGAGEMENT BOOK for 1971, with color cover scenes of the four seasons, 
includes beautiful seasonal photographs and engagement notes for each week 
of the year. 

7 WALL CALENDAR for 1971, the extremely handsome and practical annual color 
calendar reproduces fourteen beautiful views of Vermont, with notę areas for 
each month. 

8 VERMONT LIFE BOOK OF NATURĘ is in large format, contains fascinating 
articles on Vermont wildlife, special drawings and wildflowers in color, numbers 
200 pages. 

Ali of these uniąue gifts from Vermont, and other items too, may be ordered for 
Christmas delivery on the tear-out order envelope found elsewhere in this issue. 
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Eight ways to Christmas ... 
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Soft ?iow lie glides on snowy banks 
Biding time til clamorous Spring — 


RUTLEDGE HEATH 


















